CHAPTER XXII

Reorganizing the Administration

WITHIN four days after the secession of South Carolina, the voters
of Mississippi, Florida, and Alabama went to the polls, and the
campaigns in Georgia and Louisiana approached their climax. During
the preceding fortnight political machinery in these states had been
operating at very high speed. Though partisanship did not seem to
show its face there was in reality a great deal of it.
The Democratic party was responding to clamor. A "wild and some-
what hysterical excitement" pervaded the lower South. Although Lin-
coln's election was "anticipated by every observant man," yet it pro-
duced all the effects of "a sudden and direct attack upon the rights of
the people." The excitement was stimulated by the many rumors of
insurrectionary attempts and conspiracies among the Negroes, insti-
gated by white men suspected of being sent to the South for the pur-
pose. To make matters infinitely worse, it was turning out to be a bad
year; crops had been poor, money was scarce, food was selling at famine
prices in some parts of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Missis-
sippi. In fact some in the free states wondered why the southerners
were choosing to secede in a year in which they were so poor and their
neighbors to the north so rich. But public opinion had gone beyond
reason and calculation. It was not even held back by the great land
investments which southern speculators had in the Northwest, where
they owned 1,500,000 acres.
The voters, the plain people, in large portions of the lower South
were fearful and angry. This sentiment seemed stronger among the
poor than among the rich. It was deeply felt by the non-slaveholders,
the people who had been so effectively harangued about the evil char-
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